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“I am more and more convinced 
that the average American voter 
needs to be re-educated almost from 
the ground up on the prevention of 
war and the general question of our 
foreign relations. No one is doing 


more toward this end than you are, 
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PAN-AMERICA 


MINUS 


MEXICO 





HE results of the Fifth Pan-American 

Conference, which closed on May 4, 
and from which so much was expected, 
were disappointing in the extreme. The 
major projects on the agenda* failed of 
endorsement and the course of negotia- 
tions could hardly be said to have en- 
hanced our prestige with our sister re- 
publics to the south. Mexico was not rep- 
resented. 


On the credit side of the ledger: 


1. An agreement that all disputes arising 
between Pan-American countries which fail of 
settlement through diplomatic means are to be 
submitted to a Commission of Investigation and 
Inquiry, composed of five members, their reports 
to be rendered within one year, but not to be 
considered arbitral settlements. 

2. Revision of the trade-mark Convention of 
1910, affording a certain amount of protection 
for American trade-marks on the American con- 
tinents. 

3. Measures to prevent the smuggling of al- 
coholic liquor from South and Central America to 
the United States. 

4. Provision for a commission of jurists to 
meet at Rio de Janeiro in 1925 to codify inter- 
national law. 

5. Adoption of the Hague Convention for 
prohibition of the drug traffic. 

6. Endorsement of the recommendations of 
the Rockefeller Foundation for the control of 
disease. 


Against these minor accomplishments 
which resulted from the six weeks of 
negotiation must be noted the failure of 
the disarmament program put forward by 
Chile, and referred to a committee, of 
which Secretary Fletcher representing 
the United States, was chairman; and of 
the important proposal to submit all points 
of difference to arbitration. 

The failure of the plan for limitation of 
armament was apparently due partly to 
the insistence of Brazil on her right to a 
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navy large enough for “adequate” protec- 
tion of her coast line. The suspicions of 
Argentina were perhaps deepened by her 
resentment of the fact that the United 
States had officially co-operated with the 
Brazilian government by sending a special 
naval mission consisting of Rear Admiral 
Vogelgesang with a staff of sixteen com- 
missioned officers and twenty petty of- 
ficers of the navy, to undertake the task 
of re-organization of the Brazilian navy 
on a more efficient basis. Moreover, it 
became known that the Bethlehem Steel 
Company through its agent at Rio de 
Janeiro was attempting to dispose of left- 
over war material to the Brazilian gov- 
ernment. 


Costa Rica proposed a re-organization 
of the Pan-American Union to permit 
membership on the Board of Governors 
of nations not recognized by the United 
States, which may or may not have been a 
slap at our Mexican policy. At any rate, 
the American delegation objected and the 
conference adopted the substituted form- 
ula of Cuba, that the chairmanship of the 
Board be made elective instead of per- 
manent. 


Costa Rica was also responsible for the 
proposal of an American International 
Court of Justice, to be modelled on the 
Central American International Court. 
The plan was not adopted but was referred 
to the Pan-American Congress of Jurists 
who are to meet at Rio de Janeiro in 1925. 


The refusal of the American delegation 
to make the Monroe Doctrine a matter 
of Pan-American concern will not tend to 
make the United States more popular in 
Latin America. Secretary Fletcher de- 
clared that it was “not a regional under- 
standing, but is the unilateral national 
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policy of the United States.” The project 
for a Pan-American League of Nations, 
sponsored by Uruguay, was not even dis- 
cussed. 

A statement issued on behalf of the new 
international Pan-American Committee 
declares that the Santiago Conference 
“while accomplishing some good, was a 
profound disappointment in the large re- 
sults achieved . . .” Cc. M 





HE financial penetration of the United 

States into the Spanish-American 
countries is the subject of unfavorable 
comment in the Manchester Guardian of 
April 27. Referring to the “Pan-Ameri- 
canism of North American finance” the 
article summarizes the situation as fol- 
lows: 

“Running down the list of Latin republics we 
find that to-day the three Caribbean countries, 
Cuba, Haiti, and Santo Domingo, are absolutely 
under American fiscal and even military control; 
Mexico still goes unrecognized by all the Great 
Powers because of the hostility of American oil 
interests to the Mexican land laws; Guatemala 
is about to pawn her Customs for an American 
loan; Salvador has just seen her railroads pass 
under American control; Honduras, having set- 
tled with her old British creditors at.four cents 
on the dollar, is in the market for a fresh Ameri- 
can loan; Nicaragua is popularly known as the 
Republic of Brown Bros., so complete is their 
control; Costa Rica is economically a colony of the 
United Fruit Company; Panama is, of course, 
“made in the United States;” Colombia is more 
and more under American influence since the 
United States passed the $25,000,000 indemnity 
which had been in dispute from the time when 
Panama seceded to the time when oil lands in 
Colombia became an issue; American capital is 
increasingly influential in Venezuela, Ecuador, 
and Brazil—and Brazil has just received an Am- 
erican naval mission; Peru and Bolivia have, 
as we have seen, put themselves under the finan- 
cial tutelage of North American bankers; only 
Chile, Uruguay, and Argentina are Powers strong 
enough to receive United States capital on very 
much the kind of independent terms on which 
Canada receives it.” 


O answer to the last German offer has 

yet gone forward and the delay sug- 
gests a careful examination of the pro- 
posals, to see whether agreement on the 
essentials is possible between France and 
England. In the meantime, the British 
Premier has asked France to clarify her 
position on the following points: 

(1) A definition of the “cessation of 
passive resistance.” 

(2) Whether France will require the 
German government to withdraw resist- 
ance orders in the Ruhr or whether the 
demands apply only to local authorities 
and inhabitants. 

(3) An explanation of her origina] plan 
of “invisible military occupation” and 
when and how it is to be brought about. 

(4) An explanation of what she means 
by exploitation of economic pledges and 
when and how this is to be brought about. 

(5) An explanation of her views regard- 
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ing the railroad regime in the Ruhr and 
Rhineland now under French control. 

(6) An explanation of her opinion 
about the customs barriers set up by the 
Allies in the Ruhr and the Rhineland. 

M. Poincaré has demanded through the 
French ambassador at London that the 
French proposal of last January, under 
which France would receive 26,000,000,000 
gold marks be accepted as the absolute 
minimum. The proposal has met with 
England’s definite refusal. 

Referring to this request for informa- 
tion, the New York World remarks: 

“British official circles are congratulating them- 
selves on the astuteness of this questionnaire. It 
is believed to overcome the French refusal to dis- 
cuss anything material without Britain’s sur- 
rendering in advance many points at issue. The 
device is credited by gossip to Lord Robert Cecil.” 








HE overthrow of the Stamboulisky 

Cabinet in Bulgaria and the subse- 
quent shooting of the Premier signalize 
a revolt of the towns against domination 
by the peasants which compose the ma- 
jority of the population, and is a tempo- 
rary victory for the militarists. King 
Boris is said to have aided the revolution- 
ists, who were supported by the regular 
army, and civil war is now in progress 
between them and the Agrarians. 

Stamboulisky was reported “shot while 
attempting to escape,” a convenient and 
efficient formula familiarized for us during 
the course of various Mexican revolution- 
ary uprisings. 

Stamboulisky’s failure to realize the 
ambitions of the Bulgarian nationalists at 
the Lausanne Conference, where Bulgaria 
coveted more ground in Macedonia, was 
largely responsible for his overthrow. 

The office of Premier, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs and Minister of War is vested 
in M. Zankoff, who has formed a provi- 
sional cabinet in which the bourgeoisie 
predominates. 





HE current (June) Harper's has an 

interesting and valuable article on the 
American Constitution (“Is our Democra- 
cy Stagnant?”) by Frank Irving Cobb. 
Current History has the full text of the 
Chester Concession and the speech of the 
German foreign minister on April 16, in 
addition to a careful exposition by Admiral] 
Sims of his much reported statements in 
regard to German conduct of submarine 
warfare, in which he refutes the generally 
accepted charges that German submarine 
commanders violated the laws of human- 
ity. The World’s Work carries a restate- 
ment of the French policy on the Ruhr by 
Raymond Recouly, Editor of La Revue de 
France, emphasizing that the question of 
security is quite as important as that of 
reparations, if not more so. 


The Editors assume responsibility for the opinions expressed in this Bulletin. 
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